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AESTRACT 

There has been a great deal of controversy about the 
value of grades and much of it has been negative. Yet grades perform 
several valuable functions. They provide the student with a sense of 
how good his general performance has been and can help him decide 
whether or net to continue in certain subject areas or, in the larger 
context, whether to continue with his education. Where grading is 
required, the instructor is under some pressure to develop reasonable 
criteria, and the reporting requirement restrains the instructor from 
making evaluations that merely reflect his ideological or punitive 
inclinations - he could be called upen to justify his grades. Since 
grades are important, the student is forced to take the evaluation of 
his work sericusly. In this respect grades can be motivators to 
achievement. Seme of the criticism of grades is unwarranted: i.e. , 
that they rely on extrinsic rewards, that they do not predict later 
success, that they foster competitive attitudes, and that low grades 
discourage students from further study in the subject. The excessive 
anxiety that grades may arouse can be countered by limitations on the 
uses made of the grade record. The issue over whether grades are 
valid measures of academic performance can be dealt with by giving 
faculty members training in making educational evaluations. (AF) 
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There seems to be general agreement among those who have commented 
on the subject that, at least at the college level, it is educationally 
beneficial for a student to receive some sort of evaluation of his 
’./ork — that is, some type of judgment about the quality of his academic 
performance which he can use as feedback to guide his future academic 
behavior. It is quite proper to regard a grade as one form of evalua- 
tion — specifically, as that form which has been so highly condensed or 
abstracted that it can be expressed as e. number, or as a letter that 
can be converted into a number However, all forms of evaluation may 
not be equally beneficial, and some may not be beneficial at all. The 
controversy about grades, therefore, resolves into the issue of the kiud 
of evaluation they are. Do grades serve any evaluative function that 
cannot be served, or served better, by some other form of evaluation? 

My answer is that they do. I shall contend that grades provide 
unique and useful Information to the student (their "first-order" 
function) and that they stimulate the making of other kinds of evaluation 

*Prepared for delivery at the symposium, "College Grading Practices: 
What Are the Questions and Where Are the Answers? ," at the meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, New York City, February 4, 
1971 . 

*It may be noted that this definition of a grade could also be applied 
to a score on a test given for research purposes, though we would not 
ordinarily call the latter a "grade.” Both the reason for the similarity 
and the nature of the differences will be pointed out below. 



and increase their effectiveness when they are made (their "second^order" 
functions). I want to emphasize that, in order to meet the opponents of 
grades on their own ground, I shall be speaking exclusively of the 
student as the immediate beneficiary of educational practices. Grades 
will be justified in terms of their usefulness in enhancing learning — 
not in terms of their usefulness to administrators, graduate schools, or 
employers . 

The first-order function 

The kind of evaluation most widely favored, and often seen as 
excluding grades, is one which is highly detailed and specific, which 
gives the student a maximum of information about his performance along 
each of the relevant dimensions of a course. This is the sort of feed- 
back, it is argued, that helps him to identify his strengths and 
weaknesses so that he can most wisely allocate his resources of time and 
energy in his future academic work. I am quite willing to accept the 
argument that these "formative evaluations" are indeed valuable. 

There is, nevertheless, also an important role to be played by the 
"summative evaluation" we call a grade. A grade ought to be viewed as 
an effort to put back together, to synthesize, the separate judgments 
that have been made about a student’s work. It gives the student some 
sense of how good his performance has been . on the whole . To a student 
in a biology course, for example, it is not enough to know that his lab 
work was weak while his grasp of abstract concepts was strong, that he 
was high on understanding of cell structure but low on understanding of 
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ecological relationships and middling on understanding of reproductive 
systems. He will also want to know what It all adds up to — whether, 

all things considered , he did "well 11 or "poorly The grade thus 

2 

satisfies a natural kind of curiosity, * but— while that seema like a 
virtue in itself — it does more. It helps a student decide whether, 
taking one thing with another, biology is a field in which further inputs 
◦f his resources are likely to be productive for him, or whether he ought 
to consider switching to some other field. In other words, if it is 
useful to him to have judgments about one aspect of his course work as 
distinguished from other aspects, it is also useful to him to have 
judgments about one course, "wholistically" considered, as distinguished 
from other courses. 

At the risk of being even more out of fashion, let me suggest that 
this same logic can, and I believe should, be applied to the infamous 
grade-point average. It strikes me as being quite helpful for a student 
to know how well he is doing in higher education generally, all courses 
considered, so that he can make a more informed decision about whether 
further study is the right thing for him, and, if it is, what sorts of 
institutions would be most suitable for him. In the absence of such 
z information, he may waste his time by pursuing his studies or waste his 
talents by not pursuing his studies. And I trust I need not belabor the 



See the thoughtful remarks on this by Melvin M. Tumin, "Evaluation 
of the Effectiveness of Educational Systems." Interchange (in press) . 



point that the grade Is the only form of evaluation that can be used 



to calculate a grade-point average. 

Educational researchers above all ought to be able to appreciate 

this function of grades. As researchers, we often find it useful to know 

not merely how a subject has responded to a particular item, or what his 

score is on several subscales, but also what his total score is on the 

scale as a whole. Each of these kinds of information is useful for 

different purposes and none of them can be substituted for another. Why 

can we not say the same about the student? Why shouldn’t he, too, find 

information on different levels of generality or abstraction, ranging 

from an instructor’s comment on his answer to an exam question to a course 

grade and a grade-point average, equally and uniquely useful but for 
3 

different purposes? 

The second-order functions 

The other functions of grades I have called M second-order M because 
they arise out of another functional need, the need for reporting evalua- 
tions to a central agency of authority within the educational institution. 
If such a central agency is to receive evaluations on all students in all 
courses (or even most of them) during the entire time they are in college, 
it is economically necessary, or certainly desirable, that the evaluations 

Hence the similarity between grades and test scores. To be a bit 
malicious , I might add that researchers often put more credence in a 
total scale score than in the responses, to any particular item or group 
of items , on the assumption that various sorts of errors of response or 
interpretation on the separate items tend to be canceled out in the total 
score. By the same reasoning, the GPA is actually superior, as a form of 
evaluation, to any single grade. . 



be highly condensed — preferably expressed in a single symbol — simply so 
that the central agency does not have to devote an inordinate amount of 
resources to record-keeping that could be better devoted to more 
directly educational uses. Which is to say that if evaluations are to 
be reported, they must take the form of grades. Thus, if I can establish 
the functional necessity of reporting, I also establish by implication 
the need for grades. 

Why, then, is reporting a functional necessity? In particular, why 
is it important to the student’s learning, since that is the criterion I 
have adopted? I offer two basic arguments. 

The first has been, to my mind, rather astonishingly neglected in 
the discussions of grading. I mentioned at the outset the general agree- 
ment, in which I share, that a student benefits from receiving some sort 
of evaluation of his performance. But a question that no one seems to 
have asked is: Why should an Instructor bother to furnish an evaluation 

to his students? It is not an idle question. Given the many pressures 
that divert a faculty member from concern with his teaching duties, and 
given the frequently observed trend toward such diversion (and given also 
the difficulties of making evaluations) , it is highly probable that many 
instructors would be happy to abandon the evaluative role altogether. At 
two universities where pass-fall grading was instituted under conditions 
which allowed instructors to know which of their students were receiving 
only pass-fall grades, students in that position did indeed complain that 



in the words of one observer, ’’instructors often took fewer pains in 
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evaluating their submitted work than they did with those taking the course 
for a letter grade. That, I suepect,-ls but a hint of wlia*- could well 
happen if instructors did not have to report any grades at all. In short, 
it becomes apparent that the reporting requirement exercises a coercive 
force over the instructor on behalf of his students. At the very least, 
it compele him to make some minimum of evaluation — i . e . , the minimum 
represented by the grade itself. 

But in most cases * it probably prods him to go beyond the bare 
minimum. Since he does have to submit a grade, the ordinary instructor 
probably feels an obligation to develop some reasonable basis for it* if 
only so that he can defend it if questioned about it. Hence* he will set 
up more or less detailed evaluative procedures; and if he's going to do 
that* it takes very little extra effort to inform his students about the 
results as he goes along* which also helps avoid a situation in which 
students could claim that their grade took them unfairly by surprise or 
that they could have taken corrective action if they had been informed 



^Mathew R. Sgan* "Letter Grade Achievement in Pass-Fail Courses," 
Journal of Higher Education , 41 (November 1970)* 639. At this institu- 
tion (Brandeis University) * the regulations were subsequently changed, 
at the students' request* so that instructors would not be informed about 
which of their students were taking their courses on a pass-fail basis 
(ibid ., p . 638) . The other institution is the University of California 
at Santa Cruz* where most courses are offered only on a pass-fail basis * 
but instructors are also supposed to provide detailed evaluations. 'In 
response to a questionnaire, several students said they "were very 
unhappy with their instructors for not having completed evaluations for 
their files * " and one is quoted as saying * "With a few exceptions , they 
don’t give a goddamn." Memo to the Santa Cruz faculty from the Chancellor 1 s 
office, January 6, 1970, p. [4]. 
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